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disease and also the relationship of the sexual life in its aberrant and 
over-wrought forms to neurotic types. The education and bringing 
up of the neuropathic child, expressed in two pages, says more than 
some hundred-page treatises known to the reviewer. 

Part two takes up the general applications of remedial measures 
in the treatment of nervous diseases. Here more emphasis is placed 
upon the great cosmic forces of nature, heat, cold, light and electricity 
than upon drugs, per se. Chapters on Drugs, Hydrotherapy, Electro¬ 
therapy, Massage, Exercise, Rest and Occupation, Diet and Hypnotism 
are ample, stimulating and, for the most part, sound. The lists of drugs, 
with numbers following them referable to diseases on pages 62, 63 
and 64, are too suggestive of “drop a nickel in the slot and get No. 59,” 
and seem out of place in such a treatise. The chapter on diet contains 
some of the antique prejudices of the older writers in foods, which 
modern chemical analyses should have swept away. The old-fashioned 
ideas about red meats and white meats, under-ground and over-ground 
vegetables, animal proteids and vegetable proteids are once more called 
in to do yeoman’s service. We would like to find a fuller consideration 
of the subject of hypnotism, especially from the interpretative side, be¬ 
cause what there is, though fragmentary, is so good. 

In part three, which makes up the greater part of the work, the sepa¬ 
rate diseases arc discussed. Here there is much more than a simple 
work on treatment. The author has gone thoroughly into the subjects 
of etiology and of symptomatology, both, however, being considered as 
side lights to the main subject in hand, the treatment. These chapters 
will be found of great service, being exhaustive, definite and tempered 
with good judgment. Dr. Collins offers no panaceas; extols no quack 
methods; nor does he lean towards many of the ignes fatuii “made 
abroad.” Fraenkel’s reeducation method for tabes is well and amply 
described, but wretchedly illustrated. 

It will hardly be necessary to discuss, seriatim, the different points 
of view of the author. Most of his treatment is that sanctioned by 
neurologists the world over. Dr. Collins has performed the signal 
service of collecting and digesting it, and has, moreover, stamped his 
individual interests in every chapter. We. commend this work to the 
attention of neurologists as well as to the general profession. 

Jellifpe. 

Ariseiten aus dem Neuroi-ogtschen Institute an der Wiener Uni- 

vers[tat. Herausgcgehen von Prof. Dr. Heinrich O ueks'i'ETner. 

Heft VII. Franz Deutickc. Leipzig und Wien. 1900. 

Our memory is not severely taxed when we attempt to recall the 
first publication of these “Arbcitcn” from Prof. Obcrstcincr’s labora¬ 
tory in Vienna. Seven numbers have now appeared, and each has 
contained original papers of high merit. In this recent volume many 
of the old names are wanting, but we find still that of Schlesingcr. 

Mager writes a long and carefully prepared paper on acute myelitis. 
He has studied seven cases with necropsy, and has found two forms of 
alteration of the spinal cord ; 011c in which only the nervous structures 
proper were altered without implication of the neuroglia, and the other 
in which both the nerve fibers and neuroglia were diseased. The cases 
of myelitis that have been reported may be divided into two classes; 
into that in which degeneration of nerve fibers and glia occurs without 
small-cell infiltration, and into that in which a cellular infiltration occurs 
in connection with the degeneration. The cases of acute myelitis with¬ 
out a leucocytic infiltration, and presenting only the appearances of 
degeneration, form 80 per cent, of those reported, but according to 
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Magcr the presence or absence of a small-cell infiltration within the 
tissues does not determine whether a case is one of myelitis or not, and 
all those cases belong under the head of myelitis, provided a cellular 
infiltration is found in the walls of the vessels of the cord. Infection 
is the chief cause of myelitis, and predisposing causes are cold, trauma 
and intoxication. The clinical appearances of myelitis are also dis¬ 
cussed. 

Halban reports three cases of alcoholic polyneuritis, in two of 
which alteration of the motor nerve cell-bodies of the spinal cord was 
found. In one of these cases the posterior columns were degenerated 
in the cervical and thoracic regions. The alteration of the cell-body 
that occurs in polyneuritis is discussed, as well as the uncertainty of 
the distinctions of primary and secondary degeneration, according as 
the chromatolysis is peripheral or central. 

Schlesinger’s name is so favorably known in medical literature that 
we expect to find the paper by him one of the best in the book, and his 
interesting case of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis does not disappoint 
us. A man, 72 years old, received a severe mental shock in 
the loss of his position, and his speech became at once affected. Soon 
after this a temporary, right-sided hemiparesis occurred. The mouth 
was opened with difficulty, and deglutition was affected. The secretion 
of saliva was increased, and forced laughter and crying were noticed. 
Tremor of the head and limbs, like that of paralysis agitans, developed. 
The pupils did not react to light, and only slowly in convergence and 
accommodation. To this bulbar palsy was added, progressive spastic 
paresis without distinct atrophy of the extremities, and finally spasm of 
the vesical sphincter and great exaggeration of all tendon reflexes. The 
necropsy showed that the case was one of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. 
Argyll-Robertson phenomenon, tremor exactly like that of paralysis 
agitans, and trismus appearing as the first symptom of spasm, are un¬ 
usual in a case of this disease. An acute commencement or rapid pro¬ 
gression of bulbar palsy, according to Schlosinger, should always sug¬ 
gest the possibility of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. In Schlesiugcr’s 
case the degeneration of the pyramidal tracts was most marked in the 
medulla oblongata, and diminished in intensity above and below this 
portion; i. c., it was most noticeable in the terminal portions of the 
motor fibers of the central motor tracts to the bulbar nuclei. 

Zappert, in examining about 80 spinal cords of young children 
and animals, found in six from children, and two from rabbits, groups 
of bacteria in the vessels of the cord. He gives a review of the litera¬ 
ture pertaining to the question of agonal or post-mortem wandering 
of micro-organisms from the intestinal tract into the tissues of the body. 
He thinks that, at least in some of his cases, the invasion of the ves¬ 
sels of the spinal cord was post-mortem, but that in others it may have 
occurred during life. The children died from diseases that cause sepsis, 
and the feebleness of cardiac action, with alteration of the blood, may 
have permitted the development of bacteria within the vessels of the 
cord. Zappert gives a warning that should be heeded, viz., that bac¬ 
teria found after death in the nervous system in cases of chorea, or 
after infectious diseases, or after symptoms of meningitis, should be 
regarded as the cause of the symptoms with caution, provided no 
alteration of the nervous tissue has occurred. 

Karplus’ case was one of mcningo-myelitis, supposed to be of 
syphilitic nature. It seemed to show that a lesion situated at about 
the union of the middle and lower thoracic regions, and confined to the 
left posterior columns, and a part of the left posterior horn and left 
lateral column caused a temporary disturbance of sensation for touch, 
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pain and temperature, strictly limited to the left lower limb and left 
lower portion of the trunk, i. c., a disturbance of sensation on the same 
side as the lesion. This seems to he contrary to the view that sensory 
fibers, for certain forms of sensation, at least, decussate immediately 
on entering the cord. 

Schlagenhaufer describes a case in which a small-cell sarcoma of 
the cervical cord and extensive sarcomatous infiltration of the meninges 
were found. 

Another interesting case reported by him is one of disseminated 
sclerosis that resulted fatally within seven and a half weeks. This 
is, perhaps, the most rapid case of multiple sclerosis on record. 

A third case by the same author was one of myelitis, with congeni¬ 
ta! hydromyelia, the latter possibly being a predisposing cause of the 
former. 

Weiss describes the imperfectly recognized condition of diffuse 
sclerosis. The sclerosis in this disease is not sharply separated from 
normal tissue, and is extensive. The clinical picture is a remarkable 
one, and resembles somewhat that of paretic dementia, and also that 
of insular sclerosis. 

Halban describes pronounced alteration of the nerve cells in 
tetanus. 

Obcrsteiner shows that I-Ielwcg’s bundle has been described as de¬ 
generated when there was no reason to believe that it really was so. 
The small caliber of the fibers contained within it causes it to stain 
differently from the surrounding tissue. He believes that the bundle 
described by the reviewer gives the cerebral portion of Helweg’s bundle. 
Von Bechterew’s olivary bundle was mentioned by Spiller, but not 
discussed, because von Bechtercw regards his bundle as in direct con¬ 
nection with the lower olive. Von Bechterew’s olivary bundle seems 
to have a more ventral position in the medulla oblongata than the 
bundle described by Spiller. 

Obcrsteiner also describes the pigmentation of the gliar cells in 
the molecular layer of the cerebral cortex. He does not regard it as 
an indication of pathological change in the cells. The amyloid bodies 
of the cerebral cortex, he thinks, may have their origin in gliar cells. 
The pronounced pigmentation of the gliar cells seems to be character¬ 
istic of the molecular layer of the cerebral cortex, and is not found 
elsewhere in the same intensity. The significance of the pigmentation 
is not known. Spiller. 


Manuel complet de gynecologic medicare et chirurgicale. Par A. 
Lutaud. Nouvelle edition entierement refondee contenant la 
technique operatoire, complete et 607 figures dans le texte. 

Judging this by the American works that have appeared in the past 
few years, we find the comparison very favorable; the American works, 
however, are apt to be more practical and to the point. 

The author has given in detail certain methods of procedure and 
treatment that have long been discarded, as well as those that are in 
vogue at the present day, yet he has brought out nothing new or orig¬ 
inal. The part which deals with surgical gynecology is very good, and 
the different operations have been well described, especially the chapters 
on vaginal and abdominal hysterectomy. 

The book itself is a volume of 700 pages, very profusely illustrated. 
The illustrations, however, are hardly up to the high standard attained 
by the American publishers. Adams. 



